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^ Although there are few studies that include empirical 

information on the subject of counseling American Indians, an 
informative and provocative literature base exists. The literature 
deals with appropriateness of techniques, the delivery of mental 

health services, the operation and programming of Indian ssrvice 

delivery units (including Indian para professionals and traditional- 
healers) , program concepts involving collaborativs efforts and use of 
specialized techniques, encapsulation (including a disregard for 
cultural variations among clients) of counselors of American Indians, 
and culturally effective counseling. However, despite the fact that 
journals jire published monthly on research into the counseling 
process, comparison of various techniques available, and counseling 
special populations, it is questionable whether the counseling 
profession can claim a data base firm enough to support any 
generalized theory. This is due to methodological difficulties and 
theoretical disagreements in the field. The availability of 
community-based research paradigms and an illuminative evaluation 
technique (Dinges, Trimble, Hanson, and Pasguale) provide the 
researcher with adequate directives to avoid methodological pitfalls. 
The awareness and flexibility demanded of the scientists in 
conducting ecological research necessitates collaboration with fallow 
professionals and the community. (CH) 
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Counseling Witn Arcer icdii Indians: A Review of :the 
Literature ^'ith lfe=?TOdologica1 Consicferations 

Within the past laoc g^sces a nss/^found interest tn ethnici:"y> 
cultural origins and ctcoe -rr^eds of cul tiiTslly-drver^e [leauH es foumd 
its way into backyard c:rrBsra£Tons5 classroom ^scussixm, uolit .ji 
maueuverings and the i isi^i^l og lst 's e^ffice. The loterest in ai.' 
spawned a concern iii "tte ajid &etarforal -SciasrtfaatJOp *jrtc3 

the early 1960's was.^liwrrSfe=2KC>Jrii35we: proviK^Jf antfenapro 
IndeSS; the social p,:ss^^^Cifc5 uP ^.m^ . 2960*^ and 337ai*s ncaaraELUBBy 
ctc ia^i c disci pi ines ^ pv>t^^is rooor tc "include -jzftare s^t^tMric^^^, 
watfc 1 of their taw'^'^^?>» ''^efca rsaarsb caantes^t^ 

-'Vj^ pst decade vHr5<^^ ^ rncr^smg tsKSKSt in jdEgre'^cfWigF 
3erv -PS for cultural 7t«^^,' ^e. clfenrts rrom a neasaective that 3C- 
-:»inmo<^$ten the 1 ife-^tss^^^^sitation arxi etfaes (jra client's cultym. 
HtetaT lEfftth and alLWiSJ a«K drug abuse services t>egan recognising 
tfe imartance of deve.«ragB isrograrrto where tie nature of the ser^iss 
t^ponded to cultural ly-«ffrarent perspectives (cfv Trfiable & Manson, 
1980) . 

Against this sontewhacref^shing chans&iai carientation we find 
a wealth of suspicion, uaartamrty and ri^rtgr. The persistence of 
hese perspectives can be163oms:in the concepts iif ma instreaming 
rraditional clinical dogsE^^ao: pressures to siiosEin conventional 
^.reatment modalities. Fescxtaical and serrfc^^riented "traditional- 
"-sts" actually confront ife"crilturalists" tht saerr forum and debate. 



7(E) the contrary:^ '* tradittxanalfslt^ isr ''mainstrsners" lead to tolerate 
:the cultural piB^t even to the ex'fenit o'f givive^Tt some lip-service and 
uriTc mannered pc attention. 

One possiSee explanatiaa for tfe apparent ^3ck of derate is the 
dis±inct lack XT factual infcmn^'on arga^fnst whxdi one cart-huild a 
cogent argumertL. Tefieli of cross cuTtanai conDseling iir geraraJ 
and particularly mstih -Pmsrr'icm Im^ans cgi-iS:T=^ pHnclpany «;PrhetorTC, 
anecdote, recoBwendEiona «Dr5€w, consciousness rsasing and hopo- 
thetical specuiatioru ftnctv as %ic shall soon tear^ there 13 ^ almost 
complete absence of ^sanwrfea infomntion^aT tfie sobject i i iiir irT iTig 
American Induans. 

In this paper t;he tssve of tie cross-^ul^tyairffT couxs&F^iiig ^ta 
base will be ecplored. Tosjics r amgr from a review of tig rxspe 
literature tlKsnes ta i ijuBii^iriitioiBg for ftriarce j^search efferts. 

Core lapmc in the LiiteratipgE 
At prsent there aie w less than a half acsen books written m 
the subject of cross-cuttural confiselin^ Thee contents range from a 
comprehensive set cf^ reaitin^:; edited by tiexu^rsom^ (19881^) to indi- 
vidually prepared chaptas-ifi g^fcrw i^s etal, (1981) revised edition 
of Counseling Across Cultur^ > Una wiiJil ewaig these texts one notes 
the almost distinct absence of resmrdt findings to sutxstantiate 
claims, hypotheses, reconmeTHrtiaBS.a«rii assertions aboat some distinct 
component and process of connseli^- Aothors^ in many lases, present 
good arguments and occasioroTfy SBiteaMinate an argument through use 
of ethnographic findings and expariattially grounded clinical findings. 
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Now if the cross-cultural counseling esearch base is limited 
imagine the base existing for counseling American Indians. In point 
of fact, there are but a handful of studies that include empirical 
based findings in the context of articles on counseling American 
Indians. The almost distinct absence of hard data is good reason 
for concern, if for no other reason than to make sense out of the 
questions, "How does one counsel the American Indian . . . with what 
technique? . . . wrth what expected outcomes? 

The absence of the data base doesn't mean that relevant useful 
information is nonexistent. Quite the contrary, a literature base 
exists that is extremely informative and provocative despite the 
level of conjecture and speculation. A summary of the topics might 
prove instructive. 
Appropriateness of Techniques 

One theme emphasizes that conventional counseling techniques 
can be inappropriately adapted for use with certain American Indian 
groups (Spang, 1965; Red Horst few al., 1978). On the one hand, like 
many first time clients, some ..dian clients simply may not know what 
to expect—a client's silence and apparent nonattentiveness could be 
construed as hostility (Jilek-Aall, 1976). This lack of familiarity 
contrasts with certain experienced Indian clients—client behavior 
conforms to the counselor's ethnocentric expectations of "good client 
behaviors" (cf. Goldstein and Stein, 1976). In the latter instance, 
little if any conflict -reduction or problem solving occurs as the 
client is merely role playing and not being helped by the relationship. 
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In either instance, an internalization of appropriate client-like 
behavior fails to occur;^ presumably derivrom f rom the incompatibfTT% 
between the counsel or "sri-echni que and thedlent's cultural oriental 
tion. 

Another i:opic enphasizes providing aTfernatives for use in 
counseling American Indians as one solution to preventing: inter- 
cultural conflict. Thns-far, however, few culturally-appropriate 
techniques have been developed. In the Southwest, Youngnan & Sadongei 
(1974) recommend that counselors focus on traditional mannerisms to 
guide their interactions with Indian youth. Jikek-Aall (1976) and 
Attneave (1969) urge clinicians to focus on family dynamics when 
working with Indian clients; Attneave points out that family network 
counseling actually mobilizes relatives and friends into a social 
force which serves to counteract client depersonalization and isola- 
tion. Jilek-Aall suggests that a use of nythological themes through 
storytelling can provide a medium where a client can identify symptoms 
by express personal customs towards story themes. 
Delivery of Mental Health Service s 

The delivery of mental health services to Indian communities 
receives some noticeable attention. Themes include basic issues en- 
phasizing program inadequacies and needs and descriptions of uniqpe 
programs. Certainly one finds the few articles discussing the uader- 
utillzation of available services (Torrey, 1970, 1972; Sue, Alien & 
Concuway, 1978) a finding unique to all ethnic-minority groups (Sae, 
1977). 



aaKlemtiTii2±w itoscrfes the circumstaEHces, to/ever^aaK causes 
undeT^3rmg.d:lffiss:^paCS^W*v are varied. Hippler (19^) argaes iimt 
Eskinns- for eraafe. Tipfff ta respond to mentsl health cais Jfsig gs 
isecausL of-^h€3T--n*ntT^iitS5V^^ief in magic. ISe further ar g ue s iiiyt 
EskiraEEii^n cmt^m^xLO fe laonresponsive to csre as long s cagic^ 
thinkitia and ittlfefs % t radit ional healers {SEsist. 

Beriisfs ^sbOLz triB r^fFartiveness of mental health car e Smr T are 
viewedi^^a nB3Er slan^l trig block in use patterns among a-:sani|2^e.5f 
Navajo 3dTaE9a^?<3i, ;^3srf & Miller, 1971). Patient referrals saaaned 
to be directljf w«?ated-tD: the attitudes program staff held towMrd the 
care pr uvld ii^ ridref^t. i^es . For example, few, if any clients, waare 
referred_±o the BIA pi tmdni as attitudes towards staff were^largely 
negatTTvsE;^ Furcsj^er, while the Mental Health Staff were viQ«l 
posifaa^y, a ^rett. -of mistrust existed between them-aad other 
agenc25s. IirtAcJsgeHcy snspicions hampered effective delivery of 
serviETT^iin tfer communitfes. 

^ sAjt IrKSan leaders and community members also share ^mjtaal 
con(sacr^But»ental health conditions and availability of services 
( Boning ^^hnre, I95E8). According to Barter and Barter (ISPa^) urban 
Indians^^fflneve that their mental health needs are not being ^equately 
met and tfc^ federal government shares in the responsibil ity fwj pro- 
viding^cTrfties. Hbat services are available are viewed viiSb 
suspictoa arag hence are underutilized. 

Nonorban and off-reservation Indians apparently experiene* 
problems-similar to their urban counterparts. Thomas Biltka- (1973) 
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reported^ folTowi^a survey of ]^enix area sesssacs delivery facili- 
ties, that off-r^ssiiration Ivcsaes have ambiguoss status; governments 
typically consiflSered them to sae fTside the re^torof responsibility. 
Nonetheless., tb s ar rmeds for sa m^i^ cs are as grst as those Indians 
from other-^^ r r i rt^ ; and they me^ 23eeven greater considering the 
limited ^^-^ ''Cs&^ailable to tJa&a. 
Indian R^^ry "^ssionals and TT3rir:t!±Dnal Healers 

Marorsny neaadations coneenii»gri:he operation and programming of 
Indian series :lsiivery units ha?B&ieen introduced. The two which 
receive:^ wobz support call for ^e local Indian control (Ostendorf, 
1977) aTr'==:sstatJishing and direC'.ng centers fran a cross-cultural 
perspective (Itestermeyer & HausnMt., 1974). Both indeed are simplistic 
in conces:: but complicated to iBplement efficiently and effectively. 
Indian xjiitiol implies, for exasple, that there are a number of trained 
Indian nractal f^lth adninistrasxrs and clinicians. 

Two promisfng options havedbeen proposed and in some catchment 
areas developed and implemented. Bergman (1974) advocated the use of 
Indian paraprofessionals working in collaboratbn with non-Indian pro- 
fessionals. Such an effort promotes a number of CLturally appropriate 
ventures, not the least of which is making professionals ever conscious 
of the bicultural demands of their clients and staff. In a similar 
vein, Attneave (1974) strongly urged mutual collaboration between 
traditional healers and non-Indian professionals. 

Despite the snany criticisms about the collaborative efforts, a few 
programs along these lines have been initiated and are working 
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successfully. In 1969, at the Boarding School in Toyei^.^iTtzona 
under the conahorative guidance of Indians and non-Indsns^ 
parenting pro ject wbs initiated. Navajo houseparents: weis employed 
to work closely wfth students, especially in teaching th» traditional 
skills. The program has been quite successful in keepiro-anotional 
problems at a miirniium and in improving certain academic sfcflls 
(Goldstein, 1974). A similar concept was initiated in rtirtland 
(Shore & Nicholls, 1977). Essentially, Indian juvenile oJ^enders 
were assigned to a group home where treatment and support were pro- 
vided in many instances involving the parents and relatives. 

A number of articles exist describing unique program concepts 
involving collaborative efforts and use of specialized teclroques. 
Attneave (1969) advocates the use of network therapeutic techniques 
in clinical settings. Involvement of family members, concet«ibly 
even clan members, can assist the troubled family in making ts^ansitfons, 
provide positive, healtljiy role models and promote family coh-jsion. 
Murdock and Schwartz (1978) substantiate Carolyn Attneave 's arguments 
and propose more family involvement in providing care, especially for 
Indian elderly (cf. Cooley at al., 1979). 

Blocm and Richards (1974) and Kinzie et al. (1972) describe mental 
health delivery efforts in Alaska and among Pacific Northwest coastal 
tribes respectively. In both articles, emphasis is placed on de- 
veloping programs responsive to the culturally unique needs of com- 
munity members, promoting close interaction with local staff and 
fostering Indian control and managaient of services. 
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Certainly the riMt--fiiis of the literature on the delivery of 
mental services to BBSEsar comnunities and the counseling process is 
quite limited in ctrafntsf to the fields as a whole. We have to 
remember, nonetheless, 1±at interest in counseling American Indians 
is of recent vinta^ — interest on any social issue seems to begin 
with an assortment of a^rticles describing the state of affairs and 
perhaps that is as Tt-should be. 
Encapsulation of toanselors of American Indians 

A discussion ^nwolving counseling the American Indian invariably 
includes the role of the counselor. Is counseling the American Indian 
best facilitated by use of indigenous counselors alone, Anglo counselors 
or Anglo counselors working \n tandem with Indian paraprofessionals? 
Such questions are fundamental to the field of cross-cultural counsel- 
ing and are typically discussed under the category of "cultural en- 
capsul at ion." 

As the counselor faces a life style different from his or her own 
for any length of time he or she goes through a process r.f acculturation, 
which may result in: (1) cultural assimilation, where the dominant 
culture enforces its adoption; (2) integration, where the "best" ele- 
ments of another culture are incorporated; and (3) adaptation, where 
the individual or group accommodates and assimilates the foreign en- 
vironment. The person undergoing acculturation must first recognize 
his/her own style of behavior, attitudes, beliefs and personal 
assumptions that will allow him/her to experience another culture as 
a means of learning about that culture. Otherwise, the therapist may 
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substitute his own criteria of desired social effectiveness for 
alternative criteria more appropriate to a client's environment 
(Kanfer and Phillips, 1970). Bloombaum, Yamamoto and James (1958) 
describe ways in which psychotherapists are culturally conditioned 
in their responses. Other research reveals how cultures either 
directly or unconsciously condition client responses to suit their 
theoretical orientation (Bandura, Lipher and Miller, 1960; Murray, 
1956; Rogers, 1960; Bandura, 1961). 

Wrenn (1962) described encapsulation as a process affecting the 
counseling profession through disregarding cultural variations among 
clients in a dogmatic adherence to some universal notion or truth, 
threatening the insecure professional with his/her own failure to 
cormunicate and dogmatizing a technique-oriented definition of the 
counseling process. Kagan (1964) and Schwebel (1964) further suggest 
that counselor education programs may actually be contributing to the 
encapsulation process, implanting a cultural bias, however implicit 
such a bias may be, in their curricula. 

Counselors and clinicians who are most different from their 
clients, in race and social class, have the greatest difficulty 
effecting constructive changes, while counselors/clinicians who are 
most similar to their helpees in these respects have the greater 
facility for appropriate helping (Carkhuff and Pierce, 1967). Mitchell 
(1970) goes so far as to say that most white counselors cannot be part 
of the solution for a black client since the latter are so frequently 
part of the problem. Radical blacks likewise assert that the white 

ERIC ^ 
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mental health worker cannot successfully counsel the "Black Psyche." 
Similarly, Ayres (1970) and Russell (1970) describe an implicit or 
sometimes explicit bias in the counseling process itself that is 
frequently perceived as demeaning, debil itating, patronizing and 
dehumanizing. 

Cultural sensitivity relates to an awareness of indigenous re- 
sources within the other culture. Torrey (1970) gives an example of 
why urban Mexican-Americans fail to utilize modern mental health 
services, even when available. The westernized systems are irrelevant 
because they are inaccessible, are inhibited by a language problem, 
are class bound with the quality of treatment dependent- on the in- 
dividual's class, are culture bound and insensitive to the indigenous 
world view, are caste bound relating primarily to the ruling Anglo 
community and because the indigenous alternatives are more popular. 
Trimble (1976); Saslow and Harrover (1968); Suchman (1964); Spang 
(1965); Bryde (1971); Morales (1970); and Madsen (1969) likewise 
describe the types of problems and resources unique to the various 
ethnic groups but frequently overlooked by insensitive counselors. 
Each life style provides its own structures, rules and mechanisms to 
cope with aggression and anxiety; and while they may differ from one 
another, they are able to prcwote and preserve mental health within 
that particular comnunity (Mechanic^ 1969; Glazer and Monihan, 1963). 

There are no surveys indicating how many professional mental 
health workers actually serve the mental health needs of American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. Nor are there any data which give a 
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clear idea of how many current Anglo mental health workers have 
received training in cross-cultural counseling or who have participated 
in, for example, workshops aimed at increasing intercultural sensi- 
tivities. It may be both sufficient and safe to say, however, that: 
(1) rrany Anglo professionals must, by virtue of their employment, 
work with clients from differing cultural backgrounds; (2) it can 
be assumed that such workers make efforts toward intercultural under- 
standing; and (3) many times these efforts fail because of a lack of 
training they have received in the area. 

The above factors are being taken increasingly seriously. It 
is now implicitly if not explicitly realized that if sufficient 
numbers of men&e.rs of specific ethnic groups cannot be trained to 
work within their own groups, then a more enlightened and culturally 
sensitive aspect of "mainstream" counselor training programs must 
carry out much of the responsibility. A variety of authors have _ 
recently outlined problems and programs concerning the training of 
culturally effective counselors. One of the more recent articles 
outlines some of the characteristics that a "bil ingual -multicultural 
education" program might have (Arredondo-Dowd & Gonsalves, 1980). 
With the exception of the bilingual aspect of their guidelines, the 
list of attributes that should characterize a culturally effective 
counselors specifically, counselors should be able to: "(1) assess 
the appropriateness of the counseling approach regarding culturally 
different clients; (2) develop appropriate counseling interventions 
to stimulate personal growth; and (3) work directly with ^the^^^ 
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in identifying and using cultural resources that may better facilitate 
the counseling process" (pp. 659-660). While not exhaustive^ the 
competencies recommended by Arredondo-Dowd and Gonsalves point to a 
consensual direction, certainly one expected to be realized by anyone 
contemplating training counselors of American Indians. 
Research and the Future of Counseling American Indians 

We are at a point in the history of cross-cultural counseling 
where research must be generated to substantiate rhetoric~we can no 
longer argue, for example, that only Indians can be effective 
counselors of Indians without some danonstrated proof of this sup- 
position. Further, v;e can no longer be casual about recommending 
use of traditional healers without generating a data base substantiat- 
ing the successes and failures. What we need is a strong data base. 
However this may not be easy to come by when we examine the data base 
in the counseling field in general. 

The paucity of research on counseling American Indians is not 
surprising when one considers the state of counseling research. 
Although there are journals published monthly devoted to the research 
of the counseling process, the comparison of the various techniques 
available, and even entire sections devoted to counseling special 
populations, we seriously question whether the counseling profession 
can claim a data base firm enough to support any generalized theory. 
This is partly due to the methodological difficulties (measurement, 
control, etc., of. Maguire, 1973), but also the theoretical disagree- 
ment which exists„ in the field.. This observation, however, should.., ...... 
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not be construed as counseling research's failure but rather it 
should emphasize a crucial^ but often overlooked^ parameter of 
psychological research: Theory generates data, not vice versa . 
Certainly there is an exchange between data and theory, but data 
only alters the surface of functional axioms of a theory, it cannot 
challenge the basic presuppositions. Counseling research cannot 
be anything more than the justification and extension of a counsel- 
ing theory. The hope of generating a bowl full of data out of which 
will emerge a theory or psychology of the American Indian is purely 
an example of naive and empty empiricism. This is not to imply that 
research is unnecessary, on the contrary. Research is essential for 
the maturity of theory and, most assuredly, its development, extension 
and application. What is implied is that we approach research in an 
entirely different manner than what most of us have been trained to 
do. Instead of conceiving research and its data as the building 
blocks of truth, knowledge and reality, we need to be pragmatists 
and use research to evaluate the effectiveness of our counseling and 
mental health programs in particular specified settings. This is 
exactly what the "ecological" movement in the social sciences attempts 
to do. Social and community psychologists have left the confines of 
the university and entered the communities they wish to research with 
the intent of not only collecting data but contributing to solving 
some of the community's problems in the process. 

In 1977, a special issue of the Journal of Social Issues (Vol. 33) 
was devoted to research among racial and cultural minorities, its 
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problems^ prospects and pitfalls. One of the guest editors^ Daniel 
Montero, in an overview of the volume points out the consistent 
themes and the necessity to gain acceptance of the conmunity under 
study, the need for relevant theory regarding minority populations, 
the use of field and survey methods which involve the community 
members while maintaining a sensitivity to reliability and validity 
of the measures used, and the continual awareness of ethical, political 
and ideological concerns which are present in such approaches. Con- 
cerning research in American Indian communities, in this edition 
Trimble (1977) emphasizes the need for the scientist to view him. or 
herself as a "sojourner" into a (often resistant) community where 
one must establish trust to the point where he or she and the residents 
are mutual beneficiaries. Three examples of research projects con- 
ducted with Indian communities are summarized where the procedures 
were sensitive to the cultural milieu of the cownunity. Four aspects 
of the culturally sensitive methodology were identified as (1) ob- 
taining consent and cooperation of the community, (2) formation of an 
advisory committee comprised of the research team and community leaders 
to review the project throughout its process, (3) preparation of 
culturally sensitive instruments and/or selection of trained indigenous 
bilingual interviewers for the data collection, and (4) providing feed- 
back and implementation of the results for improvement of conmunity 
programs. Certainly these are excellent suggestions to guide methodology 
in all research with racial and cultural minorities. 
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Dinges, Trimble, Manson and Pasquale (1979) in a recent article 
reconmended use of "illuminative evaluation" for appraising American 
Indian counseling programs, whether training or practice. They state 
that, "The primary aim of an illumtnartive evaluation is to describe 
and analyze what it's like to partictpate in the program, vrfiether as 
an instructor, trainee or client. A secondary and closely related 
aim is to identify and refine understanding of the program's most 
significant and salient features, recurring elements, commitments, 
effectiveness and critical processes," (Dinges et al. 1979, p. 44). 
Continuing, Dinges et al. point out that such a research approach 
necessitates using techniques from anthropology, sociology and psy- 
chology. The units of analysis, the assessment tools, and the plan 
of implementation should all reflect the training or service en- 
vironment and be flexible enough to adjust while the program's own 
effect on the community is being monitored. An application of 
illuminative evaluation to an Indian Alcoholism Counseling Program 
is described and exemplifies how such an approach led to the identifica 
tion of key elements which contributed to the high responsiveness of 
comnunity members to training and counseliiq. The dynamic nature of 
this research process allowed for changes in the program content sqkI 
administrative procedures to be sensitive to theljocal comm unity 
ethos. Indeed, the availability of community based research paradigms 
such as those provided by Trimble (1977) and the illuminative evalua- 
tion technique just described provide the researcher with adeqiiate 
directives to avoid the methodological pitfalls described earlier* 
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Implicit in this discussion concerning methodology in counsel- 
ing and mental health research is a theoretical orientation which 
needs to be specified. As stated earlier, theory guides the col- 
lection of data and the perspective which has generated these in- 
novative designs is one of social ecology through the recognition of 
cultural pluralism. In other words, the researcher is aware that 
s/he is a member of a cultural context which is dynamic, or always 
changing, and pluralistic, or made up of many cultural perspectives. 
For the case of research with racial and cultural minorities s/he 
must be alert to the majority culture vrfiich, among other things, 
demands legitimization of minority/indigenous forms of health care, 
treatment, etc. Similarly, s/he is expected to be an agent of social 
change and innovation which will benefit the community s/he is re- 
searching. This awareness and flexibility (ability to wear many hats) 
demanded of the scientist to conduct ecological research necessitates 
collaboration with fellow professionals and the community . 
Future Research Prospects 

As we gear up efforts to explore 3bkI research a host of plausible 
topics in cross-cultural >GBunseling researchers roust beaDrindful that 
certain basic assumptionsTBCt be dealt witk. Wanderin^off and testing an 
atheoretical hypothesis do little ITor Jtfe disciplTOe^ 

Research efforts cair begin just abMct .-at any point but perhaps - 
the most logical is to test hypotheses put ^orfeh by contemporaries and 
proponents of the fielid. We believe a good Taagical beginning is to 
put to test a number of "protohypotheses" of15»*ed by Norm Sandberg 




(1981). Some of these are here offered for discussion: 
"Entry into the counseling system will be affected by 
cultural background, acculturation and socialization 
toward seeking help; awareness of such cultural 
screening and the symbolic meaning of help-seeking 
will enhance the effectiveness of the counseling 
program. 

"The effectiveness of intercultural counseling will be 
enhanced by the counselor's general sensitivity to 
comnuni cations, both verbal and nonverbal, and by a 
knowledge of communication styles in other cultures. 

"Specific background and training in cross -^cultural 
interactions similar to the counseling one and an 
understanding of the day-to-day living problems in 
other relevant cultures as compared with one's own will 
enhance the effectiveness of intercultural counselors. 

"The effectiveness of intercultural counseling will be 
increased by mutual knowledge of the values and 
assumptive frameworks of the culture of the client's 
origin in relation to the cultures of the present and 
future fields of action. 

"Intercultural counseling is enhanced by the knowledge 
of the client's degree of identification with the 
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relevant cultures and the use of cultural reference 
groups which are most important for the client. 

"The effectiveness of intercultural counseling is in- 
creased by counselor awareness of the process of 
adaptation to the stress and confusion of moving from 
one culture to another (system boundary crossing) and 
by consideration of the skills required to gain mastery 
over the new system. 

"Culture-specific modes of cc mseling will be found that 
work more effectively with certain cultural and ethnic 
groups than with others (pp. 10-26)." 
Summary 

The field of cross-cultural counseling Is expanding rapidly. 
And, too, interest in counseling American Indians is rising along 
with the general interests. What makes this exciting is that at 
last presumably counselors and clinicians take culture and ethnicity 
seriously. Recent apparent emphasis on ethnicity, however, raises 
the profound notion that cultural orientations are important aspects 
in providing for and delivering effective mental health services. 
Indeed, the constructs of "healthy" and "nornal," traditional guid- 
ing factors in providing mental health services, are not commonly 
shared among many clients. Ethnocentric notions of adjustment, ^ 
adaptation and coping tend to ignore diverse cultural orientations. 
Andj to some extent, many of the theoretical orientations governing 
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treatment approaches are presumptuous—they preclude th possib ♦ 
that cultural groups do not have the traditional resources for 
ing with human difficulties. 

What are the different ways that cultural backgrounds shape 
interpersonal relationships? How does ethnicity and cultural di- 
versity influence counseling transactions? How can counselors 
evaluate their own cultural l is7 Is counseling itself, as a way of 
helping others, culturally encapsulated? If so, should it retain 
primarily a unicultural focus. A string of related questions can ie 
asked, aeiteaer form they take, however, they are not new to the 
field wwenlal tealth in gaieral. On the other hand, the qnest ions 
and concerns ar^new to the field of psychological counseling. Far 
too many counselors have ignored or avoided cultural differences. 
Some prefer to deal wtth cross-cultural issues at the academe level 
while very feiif attempt tc snsitize students, trainees and xxther 
counselors to thOse cnttairaT concerns. Whatever the case, we need 
to begin generating supportive data against which we can reflect the 
use of counseTrng styies:ajrd strategies in culturally unique settings. 
Simply assertirg^ thatrciiitor^Dafces the difference, one should be 
aware, is no longer solely^ ccgptable. 
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